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“BROTHERHOOD .| |. . wy carts satown 


Every man is diminished by any man’s bias and one reason why 
we do not truly love our neighbor is that we make no effort to 
know or understand him. We rest upon the oars of preconceived 
prejudice. § The race into which each of us was born, the coun- 
try and the religion—each is an accident of birth. Oh, there 
are changes of citizenship and conversions to other creeds but 
you can’t change where you were born or the race from which 
you sprang. § That | myself am white—as far as | know— 
Christian—in that | do not follow Judaism nor Islam nor other 
creeds—and so-called Gentile was an accident of birth. § All 
men suffer and rejoice. Each is born through a natural channel 
of pain, and each in the body dies. § {MTOM COMPEEAEE OF EMSAM A 
When people universally realize that BROTHERHOOD WEEK 
all are united by the common bond of 

mortality and by the basic needs... 

the need to worship and to love, to be 

housed and fed, to work and play— 

perhaps we will have learned to un- 

derstand—which is to love spiritually, 

and there will be peace and brother- 

hood on earth. § Without brother- 

hood, peace is not possible! 











Letters to the Editors 





Missions Policy: 


Financial Independence 





On Mexico 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

Mr. Gutierrez’s article on “Mexico and 
Mission Policy” in the January 25 issue of 
THE OUTLOOK raises a very important ques- 
tion which will affect the future both of 
our Mexican Mission and of the Mexican 
National Church and the cause of Christ 
in Mexico. 

Although many members of the Na- 
tional Mexican Church may not agree, I 
feel that it would be a great mistake for 
either our General Assembly, or the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the UPUSA Church to 
turn over to it the administration of funds 
coming from this country. I feel that it 
would be a definite handicap to the Mexi- 
can Church for this to be done. 

For one thing, I feel that it would be 
a handicap to the development of self- 
support, and, for another, that it would 
hamper the spiritual development of the 
Mexican Church. For another, it would 
retard the work of evangelism in Mexico. 
It seems to me that funds from this coun- 
try should be used principally in three 
ways: (1) To supplement Mexican Church 
funds in the support of mission institu- 
tions; (2) in pioneer evangelistic work; 
and (3) only to a limited extent in sus- 
tentation, with every encouragement for 
progress in self-support. 

As to the question, when can a church 
that has been in the position of a daughter 
come to the position of a sister? I would 
say that when that church is no longer 
financially dependent and can stand upon 
its own feet—and we want to be very 
careful not to do anything that will delay 
the coming of that time. 

Wa. C. CUMMING. 
Hugo, Okla. 


Judd Over deKretser 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

Your report on Bryan deKretser’s words 
to the Minnesota State Pastor’s Confer- 
ence (Feb. 8) came to my attention short- 
ly after I had read the reasoning of 
Congressman (and former missionary to 
China) Walter Judd on the same problem 
of the recognition of Red China. 

I know that it is possible for Christians 
to differ. And that one is inclined to find 
an agreeable argument, “hard, realistic 
logic,” and a contrary argument “fuzzy 
thinking.” Of course, I should read all ot 
deKretser’s argument, step by step, to 
judge its logic. But I have never yet read 
an argument for the recognition of Red 
China which shows any more understand 
ing of the basic Communist world con- 
spiracy than had the advocates of the 
“Red Agrarian Reformers” who betrayed 
Chiang Kai-Shek in 1946. 

I think Congressman Judd, from his per 
sonal experience with Red “Reformers” 
in China, know what he is opposing. If 
deKretser’s words quoted by you indicate 
his strength of reasoning, I wonder why 
intelligent people give him audience. He 
says, “Ten [his chronology is faulty, per- 
haps he means twenty years ago] years 
ago, the Japanese were ‘naughty’ and the 
Chinese were ‘good’; the Russians were 
‘good’ and the Germans were ‘naughty.’ 
Now it is the other way around.” 

Does deKretser’s analysis of history 
deny that the Nazi-led Germans were evil, 


that the black-dragon Japanese were a 
murderous menace to every person or 
nation who stood in their path? Or is he 
merely expressing a theory of relativity on 
morals—there is nothing really good or 
bad except as it pleases or displeases us 
Americans? 

If there is any objective moral law in 
the universe, Nazi murderers were evil 
men and their government was evil. If 
the government of Germany has rejected 
Nazi fiendishness, then the bad govern- 
ment of twenty years ago has been re- 
placed by a better one. 

Is there no difference in character and 
purpose between Chiang Kai-Shek and 
Mao Tse-Tung? Not only in their rela- 
tionship to us but in their relationship 
to their own people? Is there no Com- 
munist world conspiracy (except in the 
imagination of a few of us) to destroy 
every moral value that Christian civiliza- 
tion has established through the cen- 
turies? If atheistic communism is not 
the devilish thing it is reported to be by 
refugees from Hungary, then why should 
we oppose it? We’d save the billions of 
dollars wasted on defense if we were to 
surrender right now. Our children and 
grandchildren would not have freedom to 
learn about God and human dignity, but 
we'd have peace. Peace like that of the 
peoples of Hungary, of Latvia, of Tibet. 
Such glorious communist peace that 27,- 
000 Hungarians died in one week’s war- 
fare against it. 

However good and idealistic may be 
the motives of deKretser or Dahlberg in 
advocating a forgiving attitude toward 
the unrepentant criminal government of 
Red China, they are playing into the hands 
of the Communist conspiracy. They would 
be less dangerous if they were to advocate 
that the Appalachin crime trust be re- 
leased from prison and installed in the 
U.S. Senate, for, in deKretser’s judgment, 
we have no right to judge the Mafia mob- 
sters by our moralistic standards as 
“naughty.” 

ALEXANDER GILLANDER. 
Greeneville, Tenn. 


NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD WEEK, Feb. 21-28 


SEVEN SONS 


My parents had seven sons; as one of them | was highly 
favored in the opportunities—and the tests and trials— 
A brother is a most welcome addi- 
tion to the family circle. With him comes the great joy of 
fraternal comradeship. With him also come the first trials 
of competition and fair play. But these trials are met— 
indeed borne gladly—in the loyalty and understanding 
which bind brothers together. 


As Americans, as fellow human beings, we share a common 
brotherhood. This does not make life easy, but it provides 
the basis for a strong and productive national life. In our 
land and around the world such a spirit can advance the 
highest hopes of the family of man. 


Dwight D. Eisenhower, Honorary Chairman. 


that come to brothers. 





. . . 
Legislative Seminar 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

We certainly are grateful for your most 
generous editorial in your February 1 is- 
sue. We will do our best to be worthy of 
your words. We make some mistakes but 
we have been able to accomplish some 
things and get some things done, and the 
churches of New York State do have a 
voice. A lot of this is due to this excellent 
committee and to my associate, the Rey- 
erend T. L. Conklin, who is the staff per- 
son in charge. 

We have just finished our Legislative 
Seminar and it went off very well. We 
had a larger group than ever—over 210 
registered, so there were around 300 there 
part of the time for our morning breakfast 
particularly, where we had the Governor 
and the Lieutenant Governor and the Ma- 
jority and Minority leaders, etc., and well 
over 100 legislators along with our own 
group. 

Thank you again for your words of en- 
couragement and commendation. 

KENNETH A. ROADARMEL, 
General Secretary. 
New York State Council of Churches, 
Syracuse. 


In Other Cities ... 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

In regard to my friend Joe Hopkins’ 
Parable of Two Churches, (OUTLOOK, Jan. 
25) it should be said that it isn’t the way 
we do it in Ohio. Church union has 
hastened the process that federation began 
years ago. Federated churches have be- 
come one church since January, 1959, and 
a number of separate churches have 
merged. 

My own departure as the pastor of the 
United Presbyterian Church in Kenton, 
Ohio, was much like the case in The Para- 
ble. for the pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church announced his resignation within 
two months, and presbytery was soon 
asked by the churches to approve their 
consolidation. Within just a few months, 
they seem to be one church in spirit as 
well as in name and have very recently 
called a pastor. 

There have been several other more 
notable examples, including one case 
where each church had about eight hun- 
dred members. JAMES CorrY. 
Middle Point, Ohio. 
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NEWS ROUND-UP 


e THE WorRLD COUNCIL OF CHURCH- 
Es’ Division of Inter-Church Aid and 
Service to Refugees last year resettled 
11,729 refugees and migrants in 38 dif- 
ferent countries. e In Dayton, 
On10, three firms have filed suit in Com- 
mon Pleas Court, seeking a permanent 
injunction against enforcement of Ohio 
Sunday closing laws, contending that 
enforcement denies them equal protection 
under law as guaranteed by the 14th 
Amendment. . e FEDERAL ACTION is 
being asked by the National Lutheran 
Council in terms of appointment of a 
National Commission on U. S. Immigra- 
tion Policy and complete participation by 
the U. S. in the current World Refugee 
Year... .@ AT A HEARING in the New 
York State Capitol a bill which would 
grant illegitimate children the same in- 
heritance rights as those born of a mar- 
riage was opposed by Roman Catholics 
and supported by Protestants. ... e FED- 
ERAL LOANS for the construction of private 
or parochial elementary and secondary 
schools were opposed in a recent resolu- 
tion of the National Lutheran Council. 

. © THE Onto STATE Supreme Court 
has reversed a ruling by the Ohio liquor 
director which refused a liquor permit 
to an establishment within 500 feet of 
a church, declaring that “the objection 
made by the church is insufficient to sup- 
port a denial.”. .. e THE Post OFFICE 
DEPARTMENT has issued an obscenity 
order against a distributor of popular 
recordings (Fairfax Records, Los An- 
geles) in its stepped-up program of en- 
forcement against obscenity in the mails. 

. @ Cururcn Wortp SERVICE is pro- 
jecting a $1,000,000 five-vear relief and 
rehabilitation program to aid some of the 
more than three million Hindu refugees in 
West Bengal and Calcutta. ... e In Hor 
SPRINGS, ARK., a request to exempt Chris- 
tian Scientist children from taking polio 
shots was denied by the school board. 

e THE ForsyTH MINISTERS FEL- 
LowsHiP, Winston-Salem, N. C., an in- 
terdenominational and interracial group, 
sent a letter of regret to a downtown 
theatre whose management racially seg- 
regated the ministers at a special preview 
of the Hollywood film, “The Big Fisher- 
man.”... @ Four New York Ciry As- 
semblymen have introduced in the State 
Legislature “Fair Sabbath” bills on a 
local option basis which would allow 
municipalities to adopt local laws per- 
mitting shopkeepers to do business on 











Visser 't Hooft Talks of 
Russian and Roman Churches 


BuENOS AIRES (RNS)—W. A. Visser 
‘t Hooft, general secretary of the World 
Council of Churches, declared here, “It 
is the task of the WCC in these coming 
years to establish the closest possible rela- 
tions with the churches in Russia.” 

But he cautioned that neither the 
World Council nor the Russian churches 
“are ready yet for an application to join 
the WCC.” 

Dr. Visser ’t Hooft, who was here for 
the semi-annual meeting of the World 
Council of Churches, executive commit- 
tee, spoke at a conference attended by 
some 100 leaders of major Protestant 
Churches in Argentina. In his talk, he 
also referred to the question of relations 
between the World Council of Churches 
and the Roman Catholic Church. 


Ignorance Is “Colossal” 

The WCC executive, who recently led 
five WCC delegates on a two-week trip 
to the USSR as guest of the Russian 
Orthodox Church, said, “Ignorance in 
the Western world about the Russian 
Orthodox and other churches in Russia is 
colossal.” 

He said he had been impressed during 
his visit by the vitality of all the churches 
the delegation visited and by the freedom 
to worship which they enjoy. 

“Praise God,’ he said, “that after 
years of persecution, the church of God 
is still there in Russia.” 

He warned, however, about possible 
“new days of testing for the church be- 
cause, from the viewpoint of the Soviet 
government, the vitality of the church is 
undesirable.” 

“Therefore,” he added, ‘“‘the pressure 
on the churches continues. In the ecu- 
menical movement, in such a situation, 
we all begin to feel that it is our collective 
fate that is at stake. It is the task of the 
WCC in these coming years to establish 
the closest possible ties with the churches 
in Russia.” 

Speaking on relations with Rome, Dr. 
Visser *t Hooft said the WCC has never 
had any official understanding with the 
Vatican, and the Roman Catholic Church 
has made it “quite clear that it does not 
want to participate in our ecumenical 
movement.” 





Sunday if they observe another day as the 
Sabbath. 


At the same time, he commented, “many 
churches in the WCC would not want to 
co-operate in this way with the Roman 
Catholic Church.” 


Great Uncertainty 

Dr. Visser *t Hooft said Pope John 
XXIII’s call for Christian unity had “led 
to a great uncertainty in the Roman Cath- 
olic Church about the best way to pro- 
ceed.” 

“The Roman Catholic Church and its 
leaders,” he said, “now want a much 
greater role in ecumenical affairs, but 
don’t know how to do it. They have lived 
all their long history in a state of mono- 
logue. Now they see that the churches in 
the world are entering into dialogue.” 

Dr. Visser *t Hooft said there has been 
‘“‘a tremendous upsurge of interest in the 
ecumenical movement within the Church 
of Rome, especially in France, Belgium, 
Holland and Germany,” and ‘“‘we cannot 
remain indifferent to it.” 

At the present time, he added, “more 
thorough studies of the ecumenical move- 
ment are being made by Roman Catho- 
lics than Protestants, because of the num- 
ber of the former who spend much time 
on it.” 


Koreans Make Schedule 
For Reuniting Assembly 


SEOUL, KorEA (RNS)—The drive for 
reunion in Korea’s schism-scarred Pres- 
byterian Church gathered momentum as 
a nationwide conference of 29 out of its 
34 presbytery moderators approved here 
a plan to reunite the church’s General 
Assembly on Feb. 17. 

Approved by the conference, among 
other recommendations, was a proposal 
that the church withdraw from the World 
Council of Churches “in the interest 
of the peace of the church, because of 
sharp differences of opinion about it.” 
The plan also called for the church to 
state clearly that neither it “nor its in- 
stitutions will have any relationship 
whatsoever with the International Coun- 
cil of Christian Churches,” an ultra- 
fundamentalist group which has been 
a source of funds and stimulation for the 
(anti-ecumenical) minority party in the 
Korean Church. 

“During 1960,” said the reunion plan, 








“we call upon the church to discontinue 
all unfruitful and needless arguments 
on controversial subjects, and to empha- 
size Bible study and nationwide evan- 
gelism.” 

As endorsed, the plan is a slightly 
modified form of one presented by the 
Presbyterian, U.S., Mission, adapted 
from earlier proposals approved by the 
other two co-operating missions, the 
United Presbyterian, USA, and Austra- 
lian Presbyterian. 

Approval of the reunion plan by the 
moderators’ conference thus promises a 
three-way reconciliation of the (ecumen- 
ical) majority party, the neutrals, and a 
large bloc of moderates in the (anti- 
ecumenical) minority party. 

For the first time, the moderates in 
the minority group have broken publicly 
with their party’s leadership. Tok Whan 
Na, minority Assembly vice-moderator, 
repudiated his Assembly’s rejection of 
the reunion plan by telegraphing his ac- 
ceptance of an invitation to join with the 
moderator of the majority Assembly, 
Chang Koo Yi, in issuing a formal call 
to both parties to reunite. 

The Presbyterian Church in Korea has 
been divided into the two rival Assem- 
blies since last November. 


RELIGIOUS GROUPS TO 
GET NEW 1'%4¢ STAMP 


WASHINGTON, D.C. (RNs)—A one and 
one-fourth cent stamped envelope to be 
used by religious and other non-profit 
groups will be issued on June 25, the Post 
Office Department announced here. 

The rate for bulk mailings by religious 
and charitable groups will be advanced 
from the present one cent to 144 cents 
July 1. Religious agencies using one-cent 
pre-cancelled envelopes under the present 
non-profit rate will have to shift to the 
higher denomination envelopes for mail- 
ings after that date. 

Since it will not be possible to revalue 
present stocks of such envelopes to the 
fractionally higher 1'%-cent rate, except 
by attaching a one-half cent stamp and 
overpaying the postage, religious groups 
are being advised to reduce their stocks 
on hand to the amount that will be needed 
before June 30. 


CLIMATE IS STRESSED 
IN RACE RELATIONS 


The establishment of good race rela- 
tions is something more than a legal 
problem, according to Francis Pickens 
Miller, Presbyterian layman of Char- 
lottesville, Va., writing in the February 
issue of World Call, official organ of the 
Disciples of Christ. 

In Colonel Miller’s judgment, what is 
vastly more important and far-reaching, 
within a framework of just law, is the 
creation of a society in which decent 
human relations prevail. He says: 


“The greatest present need in my part 
of the country is for an increasing num- 
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ANY QUESTIONS? 


Questions are answered here by persons 
serving on a radio-telephone panel: Most 
questions are submitted by telephone; some 
by mail (to The Outlook). Answers are re- 
corded and then submitted for amendment 
or revision. Participants here are: David H. 
Burr, Royster Memorial church, Norfolk Va.; 
William B. Gaston of the Presbyterian, U. S., 
Christian education staff; W. M. Boyce, Jr., 
St. Paul church, Charlotte, N. C.; Holmes 
Rolston, Presbyterian, U. S., editor of Chris- 
tian education materials; W. Kirk Allen, First 
church, Kingsport, Tenn. Mr. X, a layman, 
speaks for laymen. 


HEAVEN 
There is a description of heaven in 
the 21st chapter of Revelation, verses 
16 and 17. Please elaborate on this 
description. 

Burr: I think that everyone who be- 
lieves in God would like to have some 
kind of a concept of heaven that is real, 
but it is impossible for a person to de- 
scribe a sunset, for instance, to a blind 
person. It is impossible for us to describe 
the sound of the Ninth Symphony to a 
deaf person, and this whole concept of 
the whole idea of what the kingdom of 
heaven is like is so far from our mind 
that it is impossible for us to even im- 
agine. I’ve always felt that what heaven 
is like will be found in a sense that we 
are not even aware of in our beings at 
this time. It is something that we just 
are not capable in our finite minds of 
understanding or grasping. 

Gaston: We have spoken before of the 
symbolism of numbers in Revelation. I 
think these particular verses give us a 
very comforting thought that heaven will 
be big enough for al of God’s people to go 
there. 


“UNLESS . . . WATER” 
Please explain: “Unless a man is 
born of water ... he cannot enter the 
kingdom of heaven.” 


Boyce: This quotation comes from 
John 3:5 and I think the important thing 
in this quotation is what is left out. Per- 
haps I should add that it says that unless 
a man is born of water and of the Spirit 
he cannot enter the kingdom of heaven. 
This probably refers to the Christian 
practice which we call baptism, and the 
question seems to be whether or not a 
person can enter the kingdom of heaven 
if he is not baptized. The reason I say 
we should add the word Spirit is that 
most of the Protestant churches empha- 
size that baptism is primarily a spiritual 
thing. Water is simply the symbol that 
we use to signify spiritual rebirth, and so 


ber of white men and women who will 
quietly and unobtrusively serve as the 
leaven that is changing the climate of 
southern opinion. I have seen this done 
in the community where I live and I know 
it can be done in other communities. The 
task of creating an atmosphere favorable 
to compliance with the law is an essential 
condition of establishing decent human 
relations between the two races.” 





I believe our church and most Protestant 
churches teach that a person can enter 
the kingdom of heaven even though he 
may not have been baptized with water, 
as long as he has been baptized with 
what we call the Spirit of God, which 
means that he has become a Christian. 

Mr. X: Certainly that would cover 
the thief on the cross, who certainly was 
not baptized with water, and Christ said, 
“This day thou shalt be with me in Para- 
dise.” The spirit is a very essential part 
of that quotation. 

Rotston: I do not think that any 
Presbyterian would insist that water is 
essential to salvation, but water, I be- 
lieve, in this text refers to baptism as 
the rite of initation into the Christian 
church and we do feel that the willing- 
ness to make a public confession and 
identify one’s self with the church is an 
important and necessary function. 

Boyce: Necessary, but not absolutely 
essential. 


JUDAISM 


A rabbi says that Judaism is not a 
religion but a way of living. If so, 
why do we sometimes refer to ourselves 
as in the Judeo-Christian tradition? 


ALLEN: Of course, I wish that we had 
the rabbi’s definition of terms because 
I am not sure what he means by religion 
or what he means by a way of living. If 
you will permit me to define the terms 
before I answer the question, I will be 
happy to do so. Religion, to me, is a 
human being’s response to a higher being. 
Now, in the Judeo-Christian tradition, 
as we have known it, it has been man’s 
response to God as he has been revealed 
tous. A way of living, on the other hand, 
to my way of thinking, is a man’s concept 
of an adequate way of life, which might 
be equated with the term ethics. Having 
said that, I think I can try to answer the 
question. We have always thought in 
our Christian tradition that we have come 
out of a Jewish background which was 
both a religion and a way of life, a re- 
ligion that issued in a way of life. The 
ancient Jews, as we interpret the Old 
Testament, were a people who responded 
to a revelation of God, and in that re- 
sponse carried their religion into life as 
an ethical way of living. If the rabbi 
means by this that the Jews have given 
over their religion to an ethical way of 
life, then that is something else, but this 
would be my answer. I think that we do 
definitely come out of a Judeo-Christian 
tradition, but it is a religion plus ethics. 

Mr. X: Christian traditions and 
Christian beliefs will have a very marked 
effect upon a way of living. 

ALLEN: That’s right, but if the rabbi 
means that he and his followers view this 
Judaism as an ethical way of life, and 
he is leaving religion out of it, then he 
is leaving God out of it. 
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Recommended by 


phia. $6. 
$3.50. 


Press, Philadelphia. $3.50. 


$4.50. 


Nashville, Tenn. $4. 


New York. $3.50. 





Samuel McCrea Cavert 


Dr. Cavert was long the chief executive of the Federal Council of Churches 
and then of the National Council. Since retirement from that post he is on 
the staff of Religious Book Club. He suggests these ‘“‘as the best since January 
1, 1959 for the pastor or thoughtful laymen”: 


THE BIBLE SPEAKS. Robert Davidson. Thos. Y. Crowell Co., New York. $4. 
THE BIBLE IN THE MAKING. Geddes MacGregor. J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadel- 


FACES ABOUT THE CHRIST. Holmes Rolston. John Knox Press, Richmond, Va. 


THE WAITING FATHER. Helmut Thielicke. Harper & Bros., New York. $3.75. 
THE POWER OF GOD IN A PARISH PROGRAM. Joseph E. McCabe. Westminster 


MAKER OF HEAVEN AND EARTH. Langdon Gilkey. Doubleday & Co., New York. 


OUT OF NAZARETH. D. M. Baillie. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York. $3.50. 
THE RIDDLE OF ROMAN CATHOLICISM. Jaroslav Pelikan. Abingdon Press, 


THE NEW SHAPE OF AMERICAN RELIGION. Martin E. Marty. Harper & Bros., 





Recommended by 


Martin E. Marty 


Dr. Marty is associate editor of The 
Christian Century and himself the author 
of The New Shape of American Religion 
(see the Cavert list), and A Short History 
of Christianity (Meridian, $4; or $1.45, 
paper). He suggests: 


A THEOLOGY OF THE LAITY. Hendrik 
Kraemer. Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 
$3. Closely reasoned, a ‘‘heavyweight’’ for 
laymen about laymen. If followed, it would 
imply radical revision in church life. 


A GENUINELY HUMAN EXISTENCE. 
Stephen Neill. Doubleday & Co., New York, 
$4.50. A serious attempt to see the life 
of our Lord as the model for our own. 


FROM PAGAN TO CHRISTIAN. Lin Yu- 
tang. World Publishing Co., Cleveland, $3.50. 
An uneven but not unimportant record of a 
modern’s conversion. (Review, page 6.) 


THE RACIAL PERSPECTIVE IN CHRIS- 
TIAN PERSPECTIVE. Kyle Haselden. Har- 
per & Bros., New York, $3.50. One of the 
clearest summaries to date of the nagging 
national issue. 


20 CENTURIES OF CHRISTIANITY. Har- 
court, Brace & Co., New York. Paul Hutch- 
inson and Winfred E. Garrison. $6. For the 
long view. 


BIBLE READINGS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Thos. Nelson & Sons, New York. $3. The 
RSV for 9-13 year olds, attractively illus- 
trated by Lynd Ward for people of any age. 


THE RIDDLE OF ROMAN CATHOLICISM. 
Jaroslav Pelikan. Abingdon Press, Nashville, 
Tenn. $4. A complex subject in language 
understandable to everyone. 


OUTSIDE THE CAMP: THE CHRISTIAN 
AND THE WORLD. Charles C. West. 





SPECIAL NOMINATION: THE LAY- 
MAN’‘S BIBLE COMMENTARY, first five 
volumes: 1,2,14,18,22. By several authors. 
John Knox Press, Richmond, Va. $2 each, 
4 or more, $1.75, each. 





THE LISTS — These people, 
well-informed about books, 
have been asked to suggest 
some of the best books publish- 
ed since Jan. 1, 1959, deserv- 
ing the attention of churchmen. 
—Editors. 











Doubleday & Co., New York, $3. Disturbing 
reading by a latter-day prophet. 


SEX AND LOVE IN THE BIBLE. William 
Graham Cole. Association Press, New York. 
$6.50. Gocd reading on a topic that needs 
no selling. 

THE COST OF DISCIPLESHIP. Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer. The Macmillan Co., New York. 
$3. Revision and enlargement of a classic by 
modern marytr. 


THE ALMOST CHOSEN PEOPLE. William 
J. Wolf. Doubleday & Co., New York. $3.95. 
The “‘theology”’ of Abraham Lincoln. 


Recommended by 


Ernest Gordon 


The dean of the chapel at Princeton 
University recommends: 


FROM PAGAN TO CHRISTIAN. Lin Yu- 
tang. World Publishing Co., Cleveland. 
$3.50. Dr. Lin’s odyssey. A sympathetic 
picture of Confucianism and Buddhism 
against which Christ is shown as the light 
of the world. (Review, page 6.) 


THE TRIAL OF JESUS. Joseph Blinzler. 
Newman Press, Westminster, Md. $4.75. A 
well-written scholarly work in which the foot- 
notes do not intrude. The sufferings of our 
Lord are made all the clearer. 


A MIRROR OF THE MINISTRY IN MOD- 
ERN NOVELS. Horton Davies. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, New York. $3.75. Changes in 
the concept of the minister during the past 
century against the background of fifteen 
representative novels. (Review, page 6.) 


BEST SERMONS, 1959-60. G. Paul But- 
ler, editor. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York. 
$3.95. Sermons reflecting a variety of theo- 
logical points-of-view giving some idea of 
what contemporary preaching is like. 


PROTESTANT THOUGHT FROM ROS- 
SEAU TO RITCHL. Karl Barth. Harper & 
Bros., New York. $7. Fascinating study, 
providing a better understanding of the 
philosophic and cultural background of our 
times. As a good historian, Barth listen sym- 
pathetically to those with whom he disagrees. 


THE SIGN OF JONAH. A Play in Nine 
Scenes. Guenter Rutenborn. Thos. Nelson 
& Sons, New York. $2.50. God is con- 
demned to the lot of a human being that he 
may suffer as others suffer. His surprised 
accusers come to realize that he has already 
served his sentence. 


THE MASTER’S MEN. William Barclay. 
Abingdon Press, Nashville, Tenn. $2. The 
twelve apostles and what the early Christians 
believed about them but in reading of them 
we are made more deeply conscious of the 
Lord who called them to be his disciples. 





Recommended by 


Margaret T. 


prayers. 





Miss Applegarth is a widely-known speaker and author of more than 30 
books, the most recent of which are Twelve Baskets Full and Moment by 
Moment, both by Harper & Bros. Her suggestions and comments: 


THE WAITING FATHER. Helmut Thielicke. Harper & Bros., New York. $3.75. 
Stimulating sermons by a German professor on the parables of Jesus. 

IS DEATH THE END? Carroll E. Simcox. Seabury Press, Greenwich, Conn. $2.25. 
A young Episcopal rector clarifies the Christian answer for laymen. 

FIRST QUESTIONS ON THE LIFE OF THE SPIRIT. Thomas E. Powers. Harper & 
Bros., New York. $4. Immensely fresh and challenging approach for all lay readers. 

CALM DELIGHT. Elsie Chamberlain. Doubleday & Co., New York. $2.50. Thirty- 
one memorable daily meditations on phrases of a hymn Literate! Moving! 

WHAT MANNER OF LOVE. George F. Tittman. Morehouse-Barlow Co., New York. 
$3.75. The Bible as the love story of God—surprising and awakening emphases. 

KNOW YOUR FAITH. Nels F. S. Ferre. Harper & Bros., New York. $2.50. Excel- 
lent basic theology written for the man in the pews. 

THE PARADISE TREE. Gerald Vann. Sheed and Ward, New York. $4. The living 
symbols of the church described with beauty and deep significance. 

THE MIND OF PAUL. William Barclay. Harper & Bros., New York. $3.75. 
Thoroughly suggestive insights into Paul’s letters. 

A BOOK OF EVERYDAY PRAYERS. William Barclay. Harper & Bros., New York. 
$2.50. Fascinating to find a great Biblical scholar penning these humble, searching 


Applegarth 
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What Is a Minister? 


A MIRROR OF THE MINISTRY IN MOD- 
ERN NOVELS. By Horton Davies, Oxford 
University Press, New York. 211 pp., $3.75. 

This discriminating and perceptive 
study of the Christian minister in recent 
novels is able to stand as an independent 
work on literary criticism and at the same 
time as a mature, unprejudiced religious 
investigation. The method of analysis 
is commendable in that Professor Davies 
approaches his subject from an historical 
viewpoint as well as from a literary and 
religious one. The result is a scholarly 
work which is quite valuable. 

There is no dispute about taste and 
possibly not many research men would 
have selected exactly the same fifteen 
novelists for analytical examination of 
the sort found in this study. As one 
reviews the list with a critical approach, 
one finds it difficult to state that any 
single author should be omitted. Other 
important authors might have been added. 
However, the group of novelists included 
is an imposing one. Here one finds such 
diverse figures as Hawthorne, Sinclair 
Lewis, James Street, George Bernanos, 
Francois Mauriac, Graham Greene, Som- 
erset Maugham, A. J. Cronin, Alan 
Paton, James Gould Cozzens and Peter 
De Vries. 

Certainly one of the outstanding merits 
of this book is its sensitive analysis of 
novelists who range from those who are 
the most satirical, sarcastic and critical 
in their attitude toward the Christian 
ministry to those who are kind, favor- 
ably-disposed and sympathetic. Professor 
Davies is as fair and just to Sinclair 
Lewis, Somerset Maugham and Peter De 
Vries as he is to George Bernanos, Fran- 
cois Mauriac, Graham Greene and Alan 
Paton. The viewpoint is not olympian 
but it seems compounded of justice and 
mercy. Professor Davies achieves this 
standpoint without sacrificing any part of 
the Christian beliefs to which he gives 
steadfast loyalty. 

The book has praiseworthy organiza- 
tion. The main section of it is divided 
into five parts which are denominated: 
Preachers and Evangelists; Divines in 
Doubt; The Confessional and the Altar; 
Pilgrims, Not Strangers; and Community 
Leaders. Each one of these five main 
parts contains three important novelists 
for analysis. The fourth part, for exam- 
ple, studies carefully certain literary 
works of Maugham, Cronin and Paton. 
This pattern is not too schematically ar- 
ranged, since some authors are repre- 
sented by more than one work. 

This study shows the results of rigid 
scholarship but the writing is not pedes- 
trian. This book should have a popular 
appeal to those who are primarily inter- 
ested in literature as well as to those who 
are particularly concerned with religion. 


These fifteen novelists present a col- 


lection of portraits that seem to be partly 
a rogues gallery, partly a group of aver- 
age citizens and partly an assemblage of 
saints. Elmer Gantry shows up and the 
unrealistic Rev. William Carey. How- 
ever, to counterbalance this unsavory type 
there are the long-suffering Reverend Mr. 
Dimmesdale, the self-sacrificing Francis 
Chisholm, the sympathetic portrait of the 
Rev. Stephen Kumalo, and, especially, 
Father Vincent, who is apparently a pic- 
ture of the compassionate Father Trevor 
Huddleston. In brief, there are the selfish 
rascals and there are those who live by 


grace. The fortunate thing is that there 
are the dedicated ones who try to bring 
God’s grace to men. These “. . . true 
minister and true priest alike become not 
so much mirrors of the grace of God but 
windows through which, like the largesse 
of golden light, his spendthrift and un- 
calculating charity is thrown to the un- 
deserving.” 

This superior study deserves a wide 
reading and a careful examination. Every 
person who calls himself Christian can 
profit from a serious reflection on the 
facts and interpretations and ideas in 
this book. 

Henry T. LIty. 
Davidson, N. C. 


Lins Odyssey 


FROM PAGAN TO CHRISTIAN. By Lin 
Yutang. World Publishing Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 251 pp., $3.50. 

One of the major religious events of 
our time is the reversal of missionary 
effort, as eastern religions, especially 
Vedanta and Zen Buddhism, establish 
themselves as rivals to Christianity, even 
in nominally Christian countries. Against 
this background, there is particular sig- 
nificance in the conversion to Christianity 
of the distinguished Chinese philosopher, 
Dr. Lin Yutang, and his joining New 
York’s Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Church. 


Lin Yutang is one of the most culti- 
vated men of our century, deeply learned 
in the best thought of East and of West. 
In recounting his odyssey from paganism 
to Christianity, Lin is scrupulously fair 
to the religious and philosophical posi- 
tions which had attracted him along the 
way. He thus provides a meaningful 
survey of some of the best in the world’s 
thought and religion, and at the same 
time underscores the uniqueness of Christ. 
His method may best be summarized in 
his own words: 

I have returned to the Christian Church 
rather by an intuitive perception of my 
moral being, by one of those “signals out 
of the deep” at which the Chinese excel. 
And I must make it clear that the process 
is not facile or easy, that I do not lightly 
change what I have always believed, that 
I have roamed in the pastures of sweet, 
silent thought and beheld some beautiful 
valleys. I have dwelt in the mansion of 
Confucian humanism, and climbed the 
peaks of Mount Tao and beheld its glories, 
and have had glimpses of the dissolving 
mist of Buddhism hanging over a terrify- 
ing void, and only after doing so have I 
ascended the Jungfrau of Christian belief 
and reached the world of sunlight above 
the clouds. 


There are also wise words about Com- 
munism, and the inevitability that this 
system must come to terms with human 
nature. There is much insight, too, in 
Lin’s treatment of the development of 
modern scientific thought, in which mat- 
ter is yielding ground to “spirit” as 


matter is understood more closely in 
connection with energy. Thus, the old 
views of materialism become untenable 
and matter becomes almost “supernatu- 
ral.” 

Theologians would be _ particularly 
well-advised to pay close attention to 
Lin’s reflections on theology, and the 
great harm which he feels theologizing 
has done and continues to do to the 
Christian gospel. Many may feel, as I 
do, that Lin is somewhat too severe in his 
castigation of theology (as in his treat- 
ment of Calvin, whom he mistakenly re- 
gards as having conformed to a certain 
type of narrow, later “Calvinism”), and 
that he sometimes does not fully under- 
stand the nature of the doctrinal concerns 
which he attacks. But even so it is im- 
portant to recognize the quite justifiable 
basis for Lin’s chagrin and distrust upon 
discovering that the very things which 
for so long had kept him from Christi- 
anity were not of the essence of the faith 
but were rather artificial stumbling blocks 
manufactured by fundamentalist theo- 
logical schools. 

This is a book both for the layman 
and for the theologian. For all, it is a 
large-spirited account of the pilgrimage 
which led one of the contemporary world’s 
most sophisticated thinkers to conclude 
that “only Jesus, and no one else, could 
bring us to that direct knowledge of God. 
Morally and ethically, it is a world of 
incomparable beauty. And here, if the 
world still wants an ideal, is a perfect 
ideal for human guidance.” 

ROLAND MusnHat FRYE. 
Emory University. 
* * * 


PERHAPS the greatest need of our day, 

when so much is going to pieces and 
so much suffering is felt, is to realize 
that silence heals and that there is some- 
builds and renews.—JoHN S. BUNTING. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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“No Dogmatic Glasses’ 


THE OLD TESTAMENT AS WORD OF 
GOD, by Sigmund Mowinckel. Trans. by 
Reidar B. Bjornand. Abingdon Press, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 144 pp., $2.75. 

This is one of the best discussions of 
the Bible as revelation that the reviewer 
has come across in a long time. It is 
concise and clear, fresh and provocative, 
and completely honest. The author, Sig- 
mund Mowinckel, a native of Norway, 
is one of the world’s best-known contem- 
porary Biblical scholars. The book origi- 
nally was a series of lectures, given in 
1938, for a non-theological audience of 
educated laity who were perplexed by 
the basic problem: How can the many 
apparent or real obscurities in the Old 
Testament be harmonized with the as- 
sertion that it is the Word of God? Feel- 
ing that the problems and needs are 
largely the same as twenty years ago, 
Prof. Mowinckel was encouraged to allow 
the book to appear in English translation 
without great changes. Prof. Reidar B. 
Bjornand, a former student of the author, 
and professor of Old Testament at Berke- 
ley Baptist Divinity School in California, 
has rendered the English-speaking world 
a great service in translating this work. 

Prof. Mowinckel believes that “we need 
to carry on an open conversation, to at- 
tempt to see the Old Testament as it 
really is and as God has given it to us 
and not to view it veiled by pedantic 
verbalisms or through dogmatic glasses” 
(p. 5). This means that we have to give 
up some of our erroneous, man-made doc- 
trines about the Bible as revelation— 
verbal inspiration, which was originally 
a Jewish-rabbinic theory, inerrancy, di- 
vine dictation and the like—and see the 
Bible as it really is. The Old Testament, 
to which Prof. Mowinckel pays special 
attention in this volume, is a very human 
book, ‘characterized by human imperfec- 
tion and weakness” and “specific circum- 
stances of specific men and peoples and 
periods” (p. 20), yet at the same time it 
is also divine revelation, an inspired 
book which has absolute and eternal sig- 
nificance. The author believes that the 
only solution of this apparent dilemma 
is faith—that total surrender of the mind, 
will and whole person to God which 
“enables one to see revelation and Word 
of God in the Old Testament or in the 
Bible as a whole” (p. 65). 

The chapter on “Poetry, Secular and 
Sacred Legend, Myth” is particularly 
good, although the reviewer cannot agree 
with the statement that the Isaac story 
of Genesis is an “etiological sanctuary- 
legend,” explaining “this place” (prob- 
ably Jerusalem) as a holy place for wor- 
ship, for Abraham would hardly have 
brought wood along for a sacrifice from 
the Negev to the well-wooded hills of 
central Palestine. In connection with the 
basic problem treated in the book, Prof. 
Mowinckel also discusses the special 
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nature of Biblical history, the canon as 
revelation, revelation as testimony, and 
so on. The author’s views that the Old 
Testament Psalms were perhaps in most 
cases not given form by the person who 
first used them, but rather by “‘one of the 
sanctuary’s own worship personnel” (p. 
87), and that the “enemies” of the 
Psalms often refer to “evil spirits” which 
beset the worshipper (p. 127), set forth 
years ago in his monumental work on 
the Psalms, have not been generally ac- 
cepted by scholars. 

This book is highly recommended for 
those who wish to face honestly and se- 
riously one of the basic theological prob- 
lems of every generation. To understand 
how the Bible can be the Word of God, 
how the divine Word can be encompassed 
in human words, is important and vital 
for every Christian. The vitality, growth 
and power of the church depend to a large 
extent on how this question is answered. 

CHARLES T. FRITSCH. 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 


FROM MY 
STUDY WINDOW 


By W. B. J. MARTIN 


MONDAY e “If today I have any re- 
ligion at all it is due to one man—the 
headmaster of Shrewsbury School for 
whom I worked as secretary. For the first 
time in my life I met a Christian who 
had style.” So writes Neville Cardus, 
now the music critic of The Guardian. 
Religion had been presented to him hith- 
erto as a dowdy thing, dingy and undis- 
tinguished. In the headmaster he en- 
countered distinction, efficiency, and élan. 
The Christian style! Where has it been 
better described than in Revelation: “He 
hath made us kings and priests unto 
God?” Henry Drummond had sstyle, 
Wilfred Grenfell had style, of this sort. 

TUESDAY e One of my colleagues on 
the faculty said to me today, “I must be 
getting on in years, because nowadays I 
can always see two sides to every ques- 
tion !” 

WEDNESDAY e [ had a refreshing 
time today taking part in a retreat for 
ministers. They had asked me to come 
in to help them, but I myself was mighti- 
ly helped and enriched by their fellow- 
ship. I would rather spend a day with 
my brother-ministers than any class of 
people under the sun. We had good, 
open talk about the gospel and how to 
preach it. I had only one disappoint- 
ment: so few ministers find time or have 
the inclination to go on with their theo- 
logical studies once they have left sem- 
inary. We are living in the most exciting 
times, theologically speaking, since the 
Reformation. If I were a wealthy layman 


I would do two things—make money 
available for books for underpaid pas- 
tors, and insist that the parishioners help 
the pastor to spend his mornings in his 
study. 

THURSDAY e The leader of yester- 
day’s retreat asked me for a list of books 
on preaching. I sent him one title—the 
one indispensable and classic book, Lec- 
tures on Preaching by Phillips Brooks, 
and I marvelled as I wrote the postcard 
that no publishing house has ever thought 
of making a paperback of it. 

FRIDAY e Can any reader tell me 
which American President said, in an- 
swer to the question, “What is the greatest 
thought that has ever entered your 
mind ?”—‘The greatest thought my mind 
has ever entertained is that I am respon- 
sible to God.” I thought it was Lincoln, 
but would like to be sure. 


SATURDAY e [| am trying to introduce 
my students to that mighty genius Dos- 
toyevsky, whose The Brothers Karamazov 
is surely the greatest novel ever written, 
and indispensible for anyone who wishes 
to plumb the depths of Christ’s tempta- 
tions in the wilderness. One of my fa- 
vorite theologians, Nicolas Berdyaev, 
said that Dostoyevsky shook his soul to 
its foundations, and that every time he 
re-read him he saw ever-new vistas of 
thought. “He is like a symphony to 
which I could go on listening all my life.” 
There are very few books, outside the 
gospels, of which one can honestly say 
that. The only American novel of which 
I can say it is Herman Melville’s Moby 
Dick, in which the same themes are dealt 
with—man and his freedom, the problem 
of evil, the redeeming power of love, the 
individual versus society, and the power 
of preaching. 

SUNDAY e A librarian once said that 
there are two kinds of borrowers—those 
who want to read a book, and those who 
want a book to read, and they are as dif- 
ferent as chalk and cheese. I can add 
another class, very rare, those who want 
a book to read them. 
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EDITORIAL 


Another Feather in 
Banner Elk’s Cap 


The quarterly publication of Lees- 
McRae College of Banner Elk, N. C., 
pays a well-deserved tribute to the man 
who served as acting president of that 
institution for the past two and a half 
years—Joseph H. Carter. After a series 
of fruitful pastorates and not far from 
possible retirement, Dr. Carter accepted 
the professorship of Bible at Lees-McRae. 
He had not been in his new work long 
before a vacancy occurred in the presi- 
dency of the Edgar Tufts Memorial As- 
sociation and he was asked to serve as 
acting president. The Association has a 
unique and highly significant responsi- 
bility for the college, in addition to Grace 
Hospital and Grandfather Home for 
Children. It is a vast and thrilling op- 
eration. In September, 1957, an am- 
bitious program was ready to be launch- 
ed, and it was launched and carried out 
with enthusiasm. Many people had a big 
hand in what has been accomplished, but 
all will recognize and pay tribute to the 
part of Joe Carter in the achievement. 

Additions to the physical plants and 
facilities during the past three years are 
valued at approximately $2,500,000 and 
others are still in the making. Tangible 
results of the program show, completed 
or under construction, a handsome recrea- 
tion building, a modern 100-bed hospital 
with adequate out-patient facilities to 
care for the needs of several counties in 
that Appalachian area (26,147 patients 
were treated in the clinic alone last year). 
But this is not all. 

When the new hospital is completed by 
January, 1961, the present hospital plant 
will be converted into additional dormi- 
tories, making possible the enrollment of 
450 students at Lees-McRae. In addi- 
tion, several residences have been built 
for faculty members of the college and 
doctors in the hospital. An additional 
step in the program has been a sewage 














disposal project at a cost of more than 
$100,000. 

Long one of the wonder institutions to 
be found anywhere, the Edgar Tufts 
center, originated years ago by a young 
man of great vision, has gone from great- 
ness to greatness. The present hospital 
was built to accommodate 53 beds, but 
during the past year it has cared for 80 
patients each day and for the past several 
years the annual number of persons 
treated in the out-patient clinic has aver- 
aged 30,000. The home for children cares 
for 94 boys and girls and the college 
enrollment this year is the highest in 
its history. More than this, each one of 
these significant pioneering enterprises 
completed last year “in the black.” 

Dr. Carter is now back at his earlier 
job of teaching the Bible and an able 
president has been secured in the person 
of Marshall S. Woodson, formerly of 
Flora Macdonald and the Consolidated 
College of North Carolina. 

Much has been achieved in the past 
at Banner Elk and all the evidence points 
to even greater things for the future. 
The moderator of the Presbyterian, U. S., 
General Assembly, visiting these grounds 
recently, declared that the Banner Elk 
enterprise “is unparalleled so far as I 
know in our church, or in any other.” 

In the Founders Day address, reported 
in The Pinnacles, Dr. Carter told his 
associates : 

“We are parts of a great tradition—a 
tradition that centers in the life of a man 
who lived with a reckless disregard for 
comfort and convenience, under the spell 
of a wild dream, and who left to the people 
of this great Appalachian area an enter- 
prise that is unique in service potential 
and vision. . . 

“Turgenev’s great law of human motion, 
that ‘life’s greatest problem is what to 
put first,’ belongs to this hour. Edgar 
Tufts found for his life a solution. And 
how he decided on what to put first! A 
church, a school, a hospital, and a home... 

“During the past six decades, the faith- 
ful and loyal partners in this great tradi- 
tion have been answering the question, 
‘What to put next?’ How they have an- 
swered is the record, and such a record 
as to require no headlines, for it has been 
a united task in Kingdom building. .. .” 


Ministers and a Movie 


The Forsyth Ministers Fellowship 
which includes the ministers of the Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C., area on an inter- 
denominational and interracial basis, was 
invited recently to a special showing of 
“The Big Fisherman.” 

In addition to those who now look 
upon this picture with some regret, 
let us hope, because of the exploitation 
of religion in a regrettable fashion, mem- 
bers of the Fellowship feel that they were 
taken-in on another score. As they ar- 
rived, Negro ministers in the group were 
directed to the balcony section apart from 
the white ministers. 

Evidently a good many white minis- 
ters did not know what was taking place. 
When the movie was over and they 


learned, a letter of regret was sent to the 
theatre management and they declared 
that any future invitations would have to 
come to them without such possibilities 
of discrimination. 

It is to be hoped that their intention 
is made clear. It is to be regretted that 
they did not know what was happening 
at the time so that they could have left 
the theatre in a body. 


IN PASSING 


Editorial Notes 














Did you notice what happened when 
the last of the Civil War veterans died 
recently—and did it raise a persistent 
question in your mind? 

When Walter “Old Reb” Williams 
came to his end among those present to 
pay tribute and accord military honors 
with a 26-man fife and drum corps from 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio, dressed in Union blue, 
marching in the procession and playing 
“Dixie,” “Johnny Reb” and “Battle 
Hymn of the Republic.” 

The wounds of the nation are healed. 
Everywhere the lines of division and 
separation have been obliterated—except 
in the church—at least, the Presbyterian 
Church where it is still insisted that these 
bodies, separated only when the nation 
was divided, must continue to march sep- 
arately. 


Newspapers don’t tell of difficulties 
caused by drunken passengers on air- 
planes. At least, few such incidents are 
reported, according to Godfrey Sperling, 
Jr., chief of the central news bureau of 
the Christian Science Monitor. In intro- 
ducing a column reporting some of these 
incidents he wrote recently: 

“One of the best-kept secrets has to do 
with what happens when liquor is served 
aloft on commercial air flights. 

“Somehow very few of these incidents 
where drunken passengers cause a dis- 
turbance aloft get into the papers. Thus 
the public, and members of Congress, re- 
main uninformed on unpleasant and near- 
tragic occurrences that are reported by 
airline pilots and other crew members.” 


More than 7,000 persons will converge 
on Washington next month as representa- 
tives of many thousands of individuals 
and organizations whose work and inter- 
est relate to the growth and development 
of children. This will be the golden an- 
niversary White House Conference on 
Children and Youth, meeting at ten-year 
intervals since President Theodore Roose- 
velt called the first one in 1909. Leaders 
appointed by 500 national organizations, 
by 55 governor-appointed committees in 
the states and territories, and by 34 de- 
partments and agencies of the federal 
government will concentrate their forces 
on a variety of problems and possibilities 
related to our basic resource. 
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The Washington Newsletter of the 
Friends Committee on National Legisla- 
tion (245 Second St., N. E., Washington 
2, D. C.) devotes its February issue to 
problems involved in relationships with 
Red China, pointing to the government’s 
present difficulty in obtaining Communist 
Chinese participation in a test ban treaty 
and disarmament agreements while main- 
taining a “no-recognition” policy and re- 
fusing to negotiate with top Chinese 
Communist representatives. The study 
suggests some possible next steps and 
gives most of its space to pros and cons 
of U. S. recognition and U. N. seating 
of the People’s Republic of China. 





Important surveys of school desegre- 
gation issues coming out of Georgia re- 
cently have been optimistic, with indica- 
tions that political leaders may well be 
unwilling to face situations caused by 
the closing down of schools. One segre- 
gationist leader conceded that a referen- 
dum today would show a majority of 
Georgians in favor of public education 
even at the price of some desegregation. 
Economic fears are also active and one 
leader in banking circles declared that 
the state could lose a plant a day for every 
day the schools were closed. 


A report in Virginia one year after 
the school segregation barrier was broken 
for the first time shows 103 Negro chil- 
dren attending classes alongside white 
pupils in 18 schools in six cities and 
counties, with reports from school au- 
thorities indicating that racial incidents 
have been practically non-existent; that 
pupils of different races in mixed schools 
associate with one another very little; 
that for one reason or another integra- 
tion in the school has not carried over 
into the school’s social activities. 





The First church of Stamford, Conn., 
observed an evening of friendship with 
its neighboring Temple Sinai congrega- 
tion recently. Following a Couple’s Club 
dinner (211 Presbyterians present), 110 
Jews from the synagogue, accompanied 
by their rabbi, brought the Ark, Torah, 
candles and prayer books for their service 
and the rabbi led a service of worship. 
Afterwards he conducted a discussion on 
Judaism. Following this, coffee and cake 
were served all around and everybody 
pronounced the evening one of high sig- 
nificance. 





WHAT IS WRONG WITH HUMANISM? 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


“Fill the earth and subdue it.’””,—Gene- 
sis 1:28. 


R. FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT, 

the same architect whose remark on 
Nature started us off last week, in the 
same interview (New Yorker, June 14, 
1958) turned out a typical expression 
of humanism. As the reporter understood 
him to say: “We have no religion to go 
with the Declaration of Independence, to 
go with the sovereignty of the individual 
—none! The one thing we have to go 
with it and assure us and encourage us 
is the saying of Jesus that the Kingdom 
of God is within you.” 

This brief statement points up what is 
basically wrong with humanism. It sug- 
gests something good about it, too. The 
humanist is in favor of the human race. 
He cannot believe that man is a part of 
nature, and no more. He stands above 
nature, he is unique and alone, sovereign 
of the world. Christianity in its broadest 
forms believes this too. “Fill the earth 
and subdue it” was not spoken in vain. 
Man has filled the earth, but he has still 
to subdue it. But by every advance he 
makes in control of nature, he by so much 
advances toward fulfilment of God’s com- 
mand. 

The humanist is also in favor of the 
Declaration of Independence, which is 
more than can be said for some theolo- 
gians. The humanist may be said to be- 
lieve in freedom against the naturalists 
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on one side and the theologians on the 
other. Further, he is in favor of the 
Individual, who likewise is given short 
shrift by naturalist and the presently 
prevalent type of theologian. Indeed, the 
humanist is in favor of Jesus. This par- 
ticular example finds the “only thing we 
have” to go with his belief is a saying of 
Jesus. So far as he goes, he is more 
Christian than most Christians, because 
he finds the sole support for his faith in 
what he understands to be a truth from 
Jesus. 


EVERTHELESS and for all that, 

these two short sentences exhibit 
what is wrong with humanism. First, it 
makes ‘‘man the measure” of all things. 
What we need, we are told, is a religion 
to go with the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. Something strictly human is taken 
as an absolute standard to which every- 
thing else, if good, must conform. In the 
famous architect’s obiter dictum the Dec- 
laration of Independence seems to be this 
standard. Perhaps on cross-examination 
something else might turn out to be ab- 
solute and basic, setting the line for 
everything else. But for the humanist, 
religion is never in any sense absolute. 
Man is the absolute Value. What is 
human is at the top level of Value. Reli- 
gion must conform to what man is, what 
he thinks, what he hopes and creates. In 
this case it is the Declaration; in another 
man’s mind it might be some other ar- 


tistic, political or economic creation. We 
need a religion to go with Democracy, to 
go with what sensible men think, with 
the American Way of Life, with “gra- 
cious living” (meaning four bedrooms 
on split levels), with our Southern Tra- 
ditions. ... 


You will never get a valid religion in 
this way. True religion, that is to say, 
the religion of the only true God there 
is, cannot be an appendage nor a buttress 
of some other and purely human value. 
True religion tests the achievements of 
men, judges them, may praise or condemn 
them, but is not shaped by them. We 
need a Declaration of Independence (and 
not a few will say that we have one) 
which goes with true religion, not the 
other way around. 


HEN WE HEAR the man calling 

for a religion to go with the sover- 
eignty of the individual. This is another 
thing wrong with humanism. It supposes 
that the individual is sovereign, or of 
right ought to be. Now not only the 
Christian religion, but all religions 
everywhere, know that the individual is 
not sovereign. In fact, it can be said that 
each religion is some kind of answer to 
the problem sharply stabbing us here: the 
individual is not sovereign. ‘‘Man is the 
Master of Things,” said Swinburne, and 
this is the hymn of humanism. But if 
one may judge from what one reads in 
the papers, man is about to be mastered 
by things. And if man is not the master, 
still less is the individual. 

Incidentally, and this may be sympto- 
matic, Jesus was misquoted. It is much 
more usual for a humanist to quote Jesus 
than for a naturalist, for humanism 
comes closer to Christianity than natural- 
ism does. But the humanist mis-reads 
Jesus, at least in this case. The Kingdom 
of which Jesus spoke—assuming that 
“within you” is correct and not “in the 
midst of you”—was certainly no realm of 
the sovereignty of the individual. What 
that realm would be, one whole book in 
the Bible (we might almost say) was 
written to show: the Book of Judges. It 
describes a time when “every man did 
that which was right in his own eyes” 
—the perfect sovereignty of each indi- 
vidual; and history has found a name for 
that state of thing. It is Anarchy, which 
might be translated, No-sovereignty. Start 
with the sovereignty of the individual 
and you end by robbing him of what 
sovereignty he might have had. 

Our Lord did not come to curse nature 
or man. He came to give back to man 
the super-nature without which he will 
always be sub-natural. He did not come 
to attack manhood but to redeem it; to 
give man’s true humanity back to him. 
When naturalism or humanism stands at 
the end of its blind alley, smothered by 
the dust of disillusionment, Christ stands 
there, waiting. ““When half-gods go, then 
God arrives.” 





CLOSER TIES PLANNED 
WITH AFRICAN CHURCHES 


New York (rRNS)—Arthur L. Miller, 
moderator of the United Presbyterian, 
USA, General Assembly, announced here 
the formation of a continuing committee 
to foster greater understanding of African 
churches. 

The committee resulted from a two-day 
consultation here sponsored by the 
church’s Commission on Ecumenical Mis- 
sion and Relations, which brought to- 
gether 150 Africans and Americans rep- 
resenting the church, education, indus- 
try, labor, the U.S. State Department and 
African governments. The consultation 
was called by Dr. Miller, who presided 
over it. 

Although organization of the new 
committee was not an official denomina- 
tional action, said Dr. Miller, it indicates 
a strengthened emphasis in the future on 
African affairs and should provide mo- 
mentum for official actions aimed at 
stepped-up cultural exchanges, and in- 
creased knowledge and support of Afri- 
can churches. 

Named chairman of the committee was 
James H. Robinson, pastor of the Church 
of the Master, New York. Active in in- 
terdenominational and civic as well as 
Presbyterian affairs, Dr. Robinson heads 
Crossroads Africa, a program which 
takes approximately 150 American youths 
to Africa each summer. 

Plans call for regional American-A fri- 
can consultations and special local church 


study projects to implement the com- 
mittee’s objectives. 

At the consultation, leaders and con- 
sultants met in four-day-long discussion 
seminars on Africa’s changing political 
scene, rapid social change, rising eco- 
nomic level, and church development. 
Implications of the Christian faith in 
each area were stressed and possibilities 
for Christian service and witness ex- 
plored. 


All-Out Program 
Urged for Africa 


FInDLAy, O. (RNS)—Methodist Bish- 
op Hazen G. Werner of Columbus, O., 
called here for an “all-out program of 
education” to prevent catastrophe in 
Africa, where he said bush country tribes- 
men are having the responsibilities of 
self-rule thrust upon them before they 
are ready. 

Bishop Werner, who recently returned 
from a tour of missions in Africa, told 
800 persons at a Toledo District Meth- 
odist rally here, “Our only chance to 
avert chaos is to raise-up able leaders 
from among the natives.” 

Stating that 92 per cent of all educa- 
tional activity in Africa is carried on by 
Christian missions, the bishop charged 
that colonial powers have been doing “too 
little for too long” toward educating the 
natives. “People who never have learned 
the value of the wheel are now expected 
to leap headlong into the world of science 


as represented by jet planes that streak 
through the sky above them,” he said. 

“There is a gigantic magnet drawing 
these people forward in the direction of 
their deepest desires, but there is a danger 
that without qualified leadership the re- 
sult may be chaos and then Communism,” 
he said. Customs which were enforced 
as matters of tribal law are being aban- 
doned because of this headlong plunge 
into a “strange new world,” he added. 

Observing that “a quality of stability 
is being lost,” he cited the ancient prac- 
tice of fathers selling their daughters to 
future husbands. The churchman ex- 
plained that instead of insisting on halt- 
ing this practice, ‘wise missionaries lead 
the fathers to use the ‘bride’s price’ to 
help her establish a home.” 


N. C. Churchwomen 
To Fight Obscenity 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. (RNS)—Members 
of United Church Women of North Caro- 
lina, at their annual meeting here, 
pledged to fight vigorously against the 
display and sale of obscene literature and 
recommended “the removal from office 
of any official who refuses to do his duty” 
in enforcing state laws against such 
matter. 

The women adopted a resolution which 
expressed alarm over “the national prob- 
lem of our newsstands being flooded with 
obscene literature.” 

Commending newsdealers “who have 
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voluntarily removed this evil from their 
stores,’ they promised to arouse other 
citizens about the problem, and to patron- 
ize “only those places of business that 
abide by the law.” 

The women’s group which met just 
prior to the annual meeting here of the 
North Carolina Council of Churches, 
elected Mrs. Harold J. Dudley of Raleigh 
as its president for the coming year. 

Mrs. Dudley is the wife of the general 
secretary of the Synod of North Carolina 
of the Presbyterian Church, U.S. 


Bible in Schools Is 
Approved by Council 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. (RNS)—B ible teach- 
ing in public schools was given “enthu- 
siastic support” by the North Carolina 
Council of Churches in a resolution 
adopted at its 23rd annual meeting. 

Delegates authorized the council’s ex- 
ecutive committee “to take any action 
within its constitutional powers” to act 
on suggestions made by its Christian 
Education Committee to promote such 
instruction. 

In another resolution, the council called 
for an “enforceable” ban on the testing 
of nuclear weapons and for world dis- 
armament. 

“Every effort should be made to es- 
tablish an enforceable ban on further 
testing of nuclear weapons by anyone on 
earth,” the resolution said. It urged that 
“patient and persistent efforts be con- 
tinued to establish the necessary ma- 
chinery for commencing and enforcing 
disarmament of all nations under rule of 
law.” 


More Displaced Persons 

The council also urged the U.S. gov- 
ernment to admit the quota of displaced 
persons recommended by the United Na- 
tions High Commissioner for Refugees, 
“provided the persons admitted be care- 
fully screened as to fitness in accordance 
with procedural safeguards.” 

In other actions, the council went on 
record as opposing Army Reserve and 


National Guard drills on Sundays, and 
voted to employ a full-time worker to 
improve race relations. 

Expressing its concern over “‘the grow- 
ing tendency of military units to use the 
Lord’s Day for meetings and drills,” the 
council instructed its executive committee 
to investigate the matter. A proposed 
amendment which also would have called 
for an investigation of the Guard’s “ra- 
cial bar” against Negroes was voted 
down. “There are no Negroes in the 
Guard,” said W. W. Finlator of Raleigh, 
a Baptist, who proposed the amendment, 
pointing out that it is supported partially 
with federal funds. 


Ruled Unconstitutional 

Action on the Bible teaching resolution 
came after Dean Price H. Gwynn, Jr., of 
Flora Macdonald College at Red Springs, 
told the group that “it was never intended 
by our founding fathers that education by 
the State should be Godless, but we are 
rapidly moving in that direction.” 

Dr. Gwynn said that although U.S. 
Supreme Court decisions have held most 
public school Bible teaching programs 
unconstitutional, there never has been a 
lawsuit in North Carolina on that ques- 
tion. Many cities, including Thomas- 
ville, Greensboro and Charlotte, he said, 
have decided to go ahead with their Bible 


teaching programs despite legal ques- 
tions about them. 

The Wake Forest Baptist Church, 
Winston-Salem, was received as the 
eighth Southern Baptist congregation in 
the state to become a member of the 
council. In keeping with its long-stand- 
ing policy, the North Carolina Baptist 
Convention has refused to affiliate with 
the interdenominational organization. 


U. S. MODERATOR NOTES 
COMITY LACK IN TEXAS 


On his moderatorial tours across the 
South, Ernest Trice Thompson of the 
Presbyterian, U. S., General Assembly 
has had an opportunity to make pointed 
observations from place to place. Among 
the most insistent of these was a comment 
before a group of faculty members, grad- 
uate students and ministers at Austin 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary in 
regard to relations between the Presby- 
terian Church, U. S., and the United 
Presbyterian Church, USA. Both of these 
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denominations have approved plans look- 
ing toward the joint control and opera- 
tion of Austin Seminary. 

Dr. Thompson said he had been great- 
ly disturbed since coming to Texas to 
learn that comity between these two 
groups has deteriorated in recent years. 

Here of all places, he said, according 
to The Texas Presbyterian, there should 
be the most comity, but there seems to be 
the greatest tension. 

In border areas like these, observers 
have pointed out, the greatest desire for 
union of the two churches exists along 
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Dr. McCord, with the charge to be given 
the new president by President-Emeritus 
John A. Mackay. A panel of the denom- 
ination’s top officials will discuss “The 
Seminary and the Church’s Mission.” 
These include Eugene Carson Blake, 
Glenn W. Moore, Kenneth G. Neigh, 
John Coventry Smith, William A. Mor- 
rison. 

* * x 

The Stone lecturer at Princeton Sem- 

inary earlier this month, was Howard G, 
Hageman of the North Reformed church, 
Newark, N. J., whose subject was “Wor- 
ship in the Reformed Tradition.” The 
Warfield Lectures will be given April 
4-8 by J. K. S. Reid of the University of 
Leeds on “Life in Christ.” 

«= 


The Smyth Lectures at Columbia Sem- 
inary, Decatur, Ga., will be delivered 
this year by Eugene A. Nida, a secretary 
of the American Bible Society, New York. 
Other lecturers during the same week will 
be President Wallace M. Alston of Agnes 
Scott College and Donald G. Miller of 
the faculty of Union Seminary in Vir- 
ginia. The dates are Oct. 31-Nov. 4. 

* * * 


An investment seminar at Maryville 
College (Tenn.) has attracted approxi- 
mately 150 business and professional 
men and their wives. Running for eight 
weeks, the seminar features speakers from 
investment and brokerage firms along 
with members of the college faculty. 


* * * 


On the campus of Columbia Seminary 
(Ga.) work is underway on two buildings 
that will cost $900,000—a student center 
and a dormitory. The latter will house 
92 persons in two-room suites. The stu- 
dent center will contain a dining hall, 
two smaller dining rooms, a kitchen, can- 
teen, parlor, bookstore, two assembly 
rooms and six offices. A 12-unit apart- 
ment building for married students with 
children is also under construction. 
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God's Protecting Providence 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


Sunday School Lesson for March 6, 1960 
Background Scripture, Acts 22:30—23:15 Printed Text, 23:6-11, 16-24 


God's providence works in mysterious 
ways, not apart from men, but through 
men, the good and the evil, the foolish 
and the wise. As indicated in the Brief 
Statement of the Reformed Faith: 

“We believe that the eternal, wise, holy 
and loving purpose of God embraces all 
events, so that while the freedom of man 
is not taken away nor is God the author 
of sin, yet in his providence he makes all 
things work together in the fulfillment 
of his sovereign design and the manifes- 
tation of his glory.” 


So it is for us, and so it was for Paul. 
1. 


The apostle had planned to go to Rome, 
but felt that he must first go to Jerusalem 
to carry a gift from the churches which 
he had founded among the Gentiles for 
the poor and needy Christians of that 
city. He knew that it was dangerous for 
him to go to Jerusalem (Acts 9:26; 20: 
22-23; 36-38) and was warned repeated- 
ly by his friends (21:4, 10-14), but he 
was willing to take the risk in order that 
he might bind the two wings of the church 
together in the bonds of Christian love. 

In Jerusalem the evil forebodings of 
his friends was amply fulfilled. While 
he was in the temple area performing the 
prescribed rites he was falsely accused 
of profaning the temple, and a Jewish 
mob tried to kill him. He was saved by 
the detachment of Roman soldiers who 
always stood guard over the temple area. 
He asked and received permission to ad- 
dress the mob which had assaulted him. 
They listened attentively as he described 
his early zeal for his ancestral faith and 
of how he had been led to accept Jesus 
as the promised Messiah, listened until 
he mentioned his commission to the Gen- 
tiles. 

“Up to this word,” says Luke, “they 
listened to him; then they lifted up their 
voices and said, ‘Away with such a fel- 
low from the earth! For he ought not to 
lve’ ” (22:23). 

Halford E. Luccock comments: 

“The word which automatically stopped 
the ears of Paul’s Jewish audience was 
‘Gentiles.’ That word was too much. It 
put an end to both hearing and thinking. 
Their ears closed up, as automatically as 
the shutter on an automobile radiator 
closes when a certain temperature is 
reached. 

“The word ‘Gentiles’ has no such effect 
today. But we have other words which 
cause the same paralysis of mind and hear- 
ing for most of us have some prejudices, 
some cherished aversion, some forbidden 
subject which, when touched, acts as an 
immediate stop to reason. With many 
today, ‘Jew’ and ‘Negro’ are such words. 
When they are pronounced in the effort 
to substitute reason for tradition or preju- 
dice, there is a rush of blood to the head, 
the doors of the ears bang shut and the 
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mind is darkened. With others ‘socialist’ 
and ‘communist’ are such words. Mere 
mention of them has been enough to pro- 
duce violent brain storms. This is a mat- 
ter not so much of political difference as 
of pathological mental unbalance. Many 
will listen to a discussion of public ques- 
tions, giving audience until this word 
‘C.1.0.’ Then, as with these Jews of old, 
their ears cease working and they begin 
to howl. 

“If this kind of attitude were just an 
interesting bit of psychology or a kink in 
the mind it would not be of vast impor- 
tance. Its tragic importance comes from 
the fact that it is one of the most tremen- 
dous obstacles to all social progress, and 
to the kingdom of God. Reread this twenty 
second chapter of Acts and see what this 
stopping of the ears at a particular words 
brings about. It creates a blind mob spirit 
which substitutes violence for reason, or a 
granite-like imperviousness to any new 
truth.” (The Acts of the Apostles in Pres- 
ent Day Preaching.) 


The tribune was determined to get at 
the root of the matter. He ordered that 
Paul be scourged, the “third degree,” as 
it was practiced in ancient and all too 
often in modern times. Paul was spared 
this barbarity, however, when he inform- 
ed the centurion that he was a Roman 
citizen, for whom such punishment was 
forbidden. 

The next day, the tribune, Claudius 
Lysias, by name, brought Paul before the 
Jewish Council that he might ascertain 
the exact charges against him. The Coun- 
cil was composed of the leading members 
of the priesthood, who were Sadducees, 
and a large number of the Pharisees. 
Called upon to speak, Paul looked in- 
tently upon the Council and said, “Breth- 
ren, I have lived before God in all good 
conscience up to this day.” And the High 
Priest, who presided over the delibera- 
tions of the Council, cried, “Hit him in 
the mouth.” 

Why? One ordinarily addressed the 
Sanhedrin very humbly, “Rulers of the 
people and elders of Israel.” Did the 
High Priest regard Paul’s mode of ad- 
dress, the term “brethren” on a prison- 
er’s lips, as disrespectful? Or was it 
because Paul peristed in maintaining his 
innocence? Or was it intended to break 
Paul’s spirit and make him more mal- 
leable to the discipline of the Sanhedrin? 

In any case it was a despicable act, 
contrary to Jewish legal procedure, yet 
for Ananias, quite in character. He was 
one of the most disgraceful incumbents 
of the high priestly office. Josephus, the 
Jewish historian, tells us that as high 
priest he employed various dishonest 
methods to curry favor with the people. 
He further describes him as “a bold man 
in his temper, and very insolent; he was 


also of the sect of the Sadducees, who 
are very stern in judging offenders above 
all the rest of the Jews.” 

Ananias’ inexcusable behavior aroused 
Paul’s anger: “God shall strike you, you 
double-dyed hypocrite,” he cried. “Are 
you sitting to judge me according to the 
law and yet contrary to the law you order 
me to be struck.” Paul does not actually 
use the word, double-dyed hypocrite, but 
that seems to have been his meaning. 
Ananias was like a tottering wall, whose 
precarious condition was disguised by a 
generous coat of whitewash; like a crum- 
bling wall he would totter and fall before 
the divine judgment. His words proved 
prophetic. A few years later Ananias 
was deposed. 

“His great wealth made him a man to 
be reckoned with even after his deposi- 
tion from office; and he made free use of 
violence and assassination to further his 
interests. His pro-Roman policy, how- 
ever, made him an object of intense hos- 
tility to the national party in Judea, and 
when the war against Rome broke out in 
A.D. 66 he was dragged by the insurgents 
from an aqueduct in which he had tried 


to hide and put to death along with his 
brother Hezekiah.” 


But was Paul justified in cursing 
Ananias as he did? Judgments differ, 
but it was a natural human reaction. We 
cannot forget, however, that when Jesus 
underwent a similar ordeal, he did not 
call down a curse upon his tormentor, but 
calmly inquired: “If I have spoken 
wrongly, bear witness to the wrong; but 
if I have spoken rightly, why do you 
strike me?” (John 18:23) 

Those who stood by Paul seemed not 
to have been disturbed by Ananias’ brutal 
command. They were horrified, however, 
that Paul should speak disrespectfully to 
the high priest. “Would you revile God’s 
high priest?” they cried. 

Paul replied, “I did not know, breth- 
ren, that he was the high priest; for it is 
written, ‘You shall not speak evil of a 
ruler of your people.’ ”’ Was Paul truth- 
ful in this reply? There are some who 
think it quite inconceivable that Paul did 
not recognize the high priest. Others 
suggest however that the high priest may 
not have been dressed in his official robes 
on this occasion, or that Paul’s weak eyes 
prevented him from recognizing -who it 
was that spoke. Still others believe, as 
I am inclined to do, that Paul spoke 
ironically. Surely a man who gave such 
a command could not be the high priest. 
If so I apologize for the sake of the office, 
if not for the sake of the man. In any 
case Paul quickly recovered his usual 
composure. It is not often that he allows 
himself to be betrayed into an indiscre- 
tion. 


Paul realized quite clearly that he 
could not expect to receive justice in a 
court controlled by Ananias and his 
friends. So he determined to exploit the 
difference between Pharisees and Sad- 
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ducees, the two dominant parties in the 
Sanhedrin. 

“Brethren,” he cried out, “I am‘ a 
Pharisee, a son of Pharisees; with re- 
spect to the hope and the resurrection of 
the dead I am on trial.” Was this a fair 
stratagem? Was it even truthful? There 
are some who answer both questions in 
the negative. For one thing Paul had 
ceased to be a Pharisee. And he certainly 
was not on trial because he believed in 
the resurrection of the dead. True the 
Sadducees did not believe in this doctrine, 
but they never sought to persecute Phari- 
sees who accepted this belief. Paul was 
on trial, says this school of thought, be- 
cause he taught the resurrection of Jesus, 
a condemned criminal, who was de- 
clared thereby to be the promised Mes- 
siah. On the other hand it can be claimed 
that Paul had every right to regard him- 
self as a Pharisee, for it was in Christ 
that he found the loftiest ideals of the 
Pharisees finally realized. Paul and the 
Pharisees agreed 

ay . that the ancestral hope of Israel 
was bound up with the resurrection of 
the dead. Paul and the other Pharisees 
who believed in Jesus (15:3) went farther 
and maintained that the hope of Israel 
was fulfilled in him who had less than 
thirty years previously been raised from 
the dead; but the belief in the particular 
resurrection of Christ was bound up, in 
Paul’s mind, with the belief in the resur- 
rection of the dead in particular: ‘for if 
the dead are not raised neither hath Christ 
been raised; and if Christ hath not been 
raised, your faith is vain.’ (1 Cor. 15: 
16f.)” (F. F. Bruce, The Book of the 
Acts.) 

All of this is true, yet it must be ad- 
mitted that Paul's conscience hurt him 
a little as he thought back on this scene. 
“Let these men themselves say what 
wrong doing they found,” Paul later said 
to Felix, “except this one thing which I 
cried out while standing among them, 
‘With respect to the resurrection of the 
dead I am on trial before you this dav’ ” 
(24:20-21). 

Right or wrong it was Paul’s strategy 
in dividing the Sanhedrin that apparently 
saved him from condemnation — and 
death; for if the Sanhedrin had agreed 
in their charges against him it is prob- 
able that Claudius Lysias would have 
sacrificed him as readilv as Pilate sacri- 
ficed our Lord. 

As it was, the court was thrown into 
such a turmoil that the tribune was forced 
to intervene to prevent Paul from being 
torn to pieces between the contending 
factions. 


IV. 


The future however was still uncertain, 
and Paul was evidently depressed, for 
the following night the Lord stood by 
him and said, “Take courage; for as you 
have testified about me at Jerusalem, so 
you must bear witness also at Rome.” 

How was it that the Lord appeared 
to Paul? We are not told, and perhaps 
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it is just as well; for he appears to dif- 
ferent men in different ways. “At a time 
when the whole sky is dark, when all the 
reserves have been spent, and every way 
seems to be blocked, then from some secret 
invisible source comes the encouragement 
that we need to keep us going.” And we 
know that the Lord is standing by. 


“What a wonderful phrase to describe 
that miracle of renewed strength. As one 
reads the story of Paul, one feels increas- 
ingly that through all the perils the Lord 
stood by him, not to save him from danger, 
but to save him in danger. That is the 
only kind of safety that Paul expected, 
the safety that saw him through danger. 
On so many occasions Paul was on the 
very brink of disaster, and yet somehow 
or other he came through unscathed. A 
person who did not know the secret might 
innocently say that he led a charmed life. 
There was no charm about it. It was 
simply that the Lord stood by him. Paul 
knew it; he accepted it; he literally threw 
himself upon it. It gave him a kind of 
daring that was beyond the boldness of 
a gladiator. He had been taucht it from 
childhood; he learned it bv heart in the 
psalms—‘A thousand shall fall at thy 
side... but it shall not come nigh thee” 
(Ps. 91:7)—but he felt it. knew it in his 
heart, when he stood by the Cross and felt 
the love of God flowing throuch the sacri- 
ficial life of Jesus, poured out indiscrim- 
inately upon those who deserved it and 
those who did not, given extravagantly to 
men and women who were still sinners. 

“Any disciple who in some measure 
shares Paul’s experience can do anything; 
for no matter what happens to him or 
around him, he knows that the Lord 
stands by.” (Theodore P. Ferris, The 
Interpreter’s Bible) 


V. 

When it was day, forty Jews made a 
plot and bound themselves by an oath 
neither to eat nor drink till they had 
killed Paul. Just forty men. Relatively 
a small group. Ferris remarks: 

“Undoubtedly the rank and file of Jews 
had nothing against Paul. After all he had 
just come from abroad with relief funds 
for suffering Jews, and the Pharisees 
themselves had refused to condemn him. 
In most cases, it is small groups that 
stir up trouble. They build the fire and 
strike the match. They are the ones to 
be watched.” 

This plot, it should be recalled, faith- 
fully reflects the state of the Jews as 
pictured by Josephus. A fanatical party, 
called the Zealots, a Jewish underground, 
we would term them, were manifesting 
their patriotism by murdering their coun- 
trymen who were on the side of peace, 
especially those who sought to maintain 
good relations with Gentiles. Under such 
circumstances Paul was a natural target. 

Fortunately news of the plot came to 
Paul’s nephew, who for some unknown 
reason happened to be in the city. Per- 
haps he stumbled upon it by accident, or 
it may be that he was himself a member 
of the underground, but unwilling to par- 
ticipate in the assassination of a member 
of his own family. In any case it re- 
quired some courage to report his findings 
to the tribune. It meant that he himself 


might be made the target of the gangsters’ 
vengeance. Halford E. Luccock com- 
ments: 

“Such willingness to go on the stand, 
to appear personally in a cause that needs 
help, is unfortunately so rare that this 
nephew of Paul’s is a man in ten thou- 
sand. Criminal prosecution against rob- 
bers and racketeers of all sorts fall to the 
ground from the difficulty, often insu- 
perable, of getting people to testify against 
them in a law court. They have the evi- 
dence which can convict the criminals, 
but they shrink from the consequences of 
giving it publicly. They are perfectly will- 
ing to confide their story to the district 
attorney in the secrecy of his office. But 
to face the fierce white light which beats 
about the witness stand is too much for 
them. ‘Oh no,’ they say, ‘don’t bring me 
personally into this. I can’t afford to get 
involved.’ ” (Halford E. Luccock, The Acts 
of the Apostles in Present-Day Preach- 
ing.) 


Vi. 


The tribune could not afford to take 
a chance. Jerusalem was a tinder box. 
The revolution which broke out a few 
years later was already in the air. Mov- 
ing with great dispatch he made arrange- 
ments for Paul to be taken at nine that 
evening under heavy guard to Governor 
Felix in Caesarea. To some it seems in- 
conceivable that nearly five hundred men 
should have been sent to guard a single 
prisoner. But in view of the great unrest 
that existed in Palestine at the time the 
precautions are not more than might have 
been expected. 

Along with the guard Claudius Lysias 
sent a letter, explaining how he had res- 
cued Paul from a mob, “having learned 
that he was a Roman citizen.” This, of 
course, was stretching the truth, for it 
was not until much later that Lysias had 
heard from Paul’s lips that he possessed 
Roman citizenship. But from the trib- 
une’s point of view it was only a harm- 
less little white lie that would put him 
in line for a possible promotion. In the 
light of recent exposures of rigged TV 
quizzes it appears that there are many 
today who would do the same thing, and 
more, if the reward is sufficiently great. 
But the editor of The Reporter is right, 
let us hope, when he comments: 

“Most of us still know the difference... 
between cutting a few corners to accom- 
plish our ends and lying under oath about 
what we have done. And as to the quiz 
shows it may well be that very few of 
us would have refused to do, or at least 
pretended we hadn’t noticed, something 
that was after all not technically illegal 
in exchange for princely rewards. But that 
doesn’t mean all of us would have gone 
on to pretend that we were legitimate 
heroes of scholarship and the intellect.” 
(November 12, 1959) 

One who has confessed his wrong 
should be forgiven, but to forgive does 
not mean to condone. 

Through such a tangle of human good 
and evil God’s plan for Paul moved on 
toward its fulfillment. Is it so with us? 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 


sion of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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SPOTLIGHT 


Northeast Texas Presbytery claims to 
have become the first presbytery in the 
Southern church to give more than 
$1,000,000 to benevolences in a single 
year. The past year’s total was $1,119,- 
982. At the same time current expenses 
totaled $1,742,954 and building funds 
Highland Park church 
in Dallas (5,257 members) had total 
contributions of $423,826, with $152,492 
going to benevolences. 


were $593,623. 





Asheville Presbytery has voted to make 
Montreat Anderson College an affiliate 
institution. For thirty years or more it 
has received financial aid through the 
benevolence budget of the presbytery. The 
Synod of Appalachia has already estab- 
lished an official relationship to the in- 
stitution. 

UPUSA to U.S. The First Presbyterian 
Church of Cohutta, Ga., formerly in 
Chattanooga Presbytery, UPUSA, has 
been dismissed to and received by Chero- 
kee Presbytery (U.S.). This 55-member 
congregation will be grouped with the 
Ringgold, Ga., church under a_ pastor 
to be secured. 





The development of camp and confer- 
ence centers is making increasing de- 
mands upon various presbyteries and 
other church bodies. Granville Presby- 
tery (N. C.) is seeking $189,000 to de- 
velop the 200-acre site on Kerr Lake in 
Virginia, 14 miles north of Henderson, 
N. C. It has already secured $165,000 
in pledges and several units have been 
constructed. 

Wilmington Presbytery (N. C.) will 
conduct a $200,000 fund drive in April 
and May to develop a camp and confer- 
ence center at Watha, N. C. 


Lexington Presbytery (Va.) commend- 
ed State legislators and expressed support 
of a bill before the General Assembly of 
Virginia seeking control or elimination 
of obscenity in printed matter. 


A minimum salary for married min- 
isters has been set at $4,200 with a manse, 
and for single ministers $3,900 with a 
manse, in Pee Dee (S.C.) Presbytery. 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL OF THE AIR 
(Radio) 


Commentator 
DR. ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Moderator, Presbyterian Church U.S. 
Professor, Union Theological Seminary, 
Richmond, Virginia 
(Based on Dr. Thompson’s lessons 
in ‘The Presbyterian Outlook’) 
For full information and 
radio station list, write 


TRAV 


341-B Ponce de Leon Ave., N.E. 
Atlanta 8, Ga. 
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CHANGED NAMES 

Because of the formation of the United 
Presbyterian Church, USA, many congre- 
gations have been faced with the neces- 
sity of changing their church’s name in 
order to avoid duplication of two “First 
churches,” for exomple. In Ohio, these 
are among the recently-noted and re- 
ported changes: 

AkKroN: First UPNA is now Covenant. 

CANTON: Hungarian is Calvin. 

E. LiverPoot: First USA is Trinity. 

CLEVELAND: Lakewood’s Slovak Calvin- 
istic United is Calvin. 

WARREN: Magyar is Second. 

Younestown: Slovak is John Calvin; 
Evergreen (USA) and South (UPNA) 
merged to become John Knox. 


Costly Church Will 


Have Biggest Carillon 

BrookLtyn, N.Y. (RNS)—Bells and 
equipment en route for Bloomfield Hills, 
Mich., for installation in a 187-foot 
church tower, were unloaded at a Brook- 
lyn pier after being shipped from Hol- 
land. 

The shipment included 77 bells weigh- 
ing more than 60 tons. The largest bell 
weighs six and a half tons by itself. 
When installed it is believed they will 
form the world’s largest cast bell carillon. 

The carillon, which took 14 months 
to make, will be housed at the Presby- 
terian Kirk in the Hill, not far from 
Detroit. 

Present plans call for some of the most 
famous carillonneurs of this and other 
nations to play the bells at a dedication 
ceremony sometime in April. 








“Stationary’’ racks 
in single or double 
face units snap-lock 
rigidly together to fit 


any space or provide 
capacity required. 





COAT and HAT RACKS & 


St''le D.F. 4-40. Portable Checker Rack (illustrated) 
is 4 ft. 2 in. long: holds 40 coats and hats; goes 
wherever needed on large, ball-bearing-swivel 
‘casters. Comes with or without checks and snap-on 
numbers. Strongly welded of square tubular. heavy 
gauge and highly embossed furniture steel Smart 
in modern baked finishes. Give lifetime service — 
never sag. creak or sway. 3 ft.. 4 & 5 ft. units availe 
able. as well as other efficient space saving equip- 
ment for every church, school, commercial, 
industrial and institutional neo 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 
Rt. 83 and Madison St. e@ Elmhurst, Ill. 


Insured for more than $100,000 on 
their trans-Atlantic voyage, the bells are 
the gift of an anonymous patron of the 
church. Kirk in the Hills, which has 
been called ‘fa sermon in stained glass 
and stone,” is a $5,000,000 reconstruc- 
tion of Melrose Abbey in Scotland, the 
“cradle of Presbyterianism.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Paul and the Salvation of Mankind. 
Johannes Munck. John Knox Press, Rich- 
mond, Va. $6.50. 

The Revolt of the Mind. Tamas Aczel & 
Tibor Meray. Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., 
N. Y. $5. 

The High Power of Refuge. Geoffrey 
Francis Fisher. Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., 
N. Y. $6.75. 

Polities and Evangelism. Philippe Maury. 
Doubleday & Co., N. Y. $2.95. 

The Word for This Century. Merrill C. 
Tenney, Ed. Oxford University Press, N.Y. 
$4. 

Altogether Lovely. Charlene Johnson. 
Augustana Press, Rock Island, Ill. $2. 

Footprints of a Dream. Howard Thur- 
man. Harper & Bros., N. Y. $3. 











Church of Scotland 
Aids to Worship 


THE BOOK OF 
COMMON ORDER 


Of the Church of Scotland 
(last printed in 1957). With in- 
creased material available for 
seasons of the Christian Year. 
With a new lectionary. $2.50 


PRAYERS FOR THE 

CHRISTIAN YEAR 
Revised and Enlarged (1957 
printing) by the Church of 
Scotland’s Committee on Pub- 
lic Worship and Aids to Devo- 
tion. $2.50 


LET US PRAY 

A Book of Prayers for Use 
in Family Worship, Church 
Schools and Fellowships, Pub- 
lished by the Committee on 
Public Worship and Aids to De- 
votion of the General Assem- 
bly of the Church of Scotland. 
$2.00 


A DAY-BOOK OF PRAYER 


For the Private Use of Young 
Men and Women; Daily Devo- 
tions for Four Weeks; Prayers 
for Special Occasions. (Despite 
an unrevised prayer mention- 
ing the League of Nations, this 
is a helpful aid.) 75¢ 


All four books ordered 
together: $7.50 


OUTLOOK BOOK SERVICE 
512 East Main St. Richmond 19, Va. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 
Presbyterian, U. S. 

Lane W. Erwin from Greeleyville, S. C., 
to the Barnwell, S. C., church March 1. 

William D. Hart, 114 South St., Mobile, 
Ala., who has been pastor of the Broad 
Street church there, has become youth 
director for the Spring Hill church in the 
same city. 

W. W. White from South Charleston, 
W. Va., to 643 South Terrace, Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. 

Robert S. Owens, Jr., from Louisville, 
Ky., to the Graham Memorial church, 
Whitesburg, Ky., March 1. 

John W. Groves from Nicholasville, Ky., 
to the First church, Manchester, Ga. 

Glen A. Williams from Ararat, Va., to 
1108 Fourth St., Goldsboro, N. C. 

Donald H. Goshorn from Goochland, 
Va., to Cheriton, Va. 

Milton H. Knox 
Texas, to Apt. 11, 
Livermore, Calif. 

Cc. I. Calcote from Durham, N. C., to 
939 N. Brooks St., Pontotoc, Miss. 

Joseph B. MacLeod, Pasadena, Texas, 
has been called to become director of 
Christian education for Holston Presby- 
tery, Synod of Appalachia. 

Troy L. Young, Burnsville, N. C., will 
be honorably retired March 31. 

Carl W. Wilson, formerly of Piney Flats, 
Tenn., has become minister to Presby- 
terian students at East Tennessee State 
College, Johnson City, Tenn. 

Donald W. Davidson from Sikeston, 
Mo., to 209 N. Elm St., Osceola, Ark. 

Earl B. Wiggins, Natchitoches, La., is 
to become pastor of the Highland church, 
West Monroe, La. 

Archie L. McNair, formerly of Villa 
Rica, Ga., has been installed as pastor of 
the Goshen church, North Belmont, N. C. 

Oscar H. Welborn, formerly of Taylors- 
ville, Miss., has begun his work as pastor 
of the Stanley, N. C., church. 








from Waxahachie, 
1413 Junction Ave., 


United Presbyterian, USA 

Henry W. Anderson from Wichita, 
Kans., to 150 S. Ashland Ave., LaGrange, 
Ill. 

Albert E. Brunt from Blissfield, Mich., 
to the Tuba City, Ariz., church, March 1. 

Thomas H. Newcomb from Pittsburgh, 
Pa., to 216 E. Vine Ct., New Wilmington, 
Pa. 

Arthur Henry Johnstone, Jr. from Bar- 
berton, Ohio, to 200 N. Ridge Ave., Idaho 
Falls, Idaho. 

Russell R. Lester from Keota, Iowa, to 
Alexis, Ill., March 4, 


Christian F. Kenneweg, formerly of 





COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 

Joseph Clarke Robert, president of 
Hampden-Sydney College (Va.) since 
1955, has resigned effective Aug. 31, ac- 
cepting a grant which will enable him to 
spend a year in study and travel in prep- 
aration for his return to the teaching of 
history. 

Edward D. Gates, general secretary of 
Macalester College (Minn.) has been 
elected president of Beaver College (Pa.) 
effective July 1. He will succeed Raymon 
Kistler, president since 1940, soon to 
retire. 
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Columbus, Ohio, has become a member 
of the staff of the Mt. Lebanon church, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Bruce D. Mcintosh, from Pittsburgh, 
Pa., to the First church, Parkers, Pa. 

Donald G. Huston, from Imperial, Pa., 
to the Lower Merion church, Gladwyne, 
Pa. 

Robert I. Muhler, formerly of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., is now serving as chaplain in 
the Lima Memorial Hospital, Lima, Ohio. 

Benjamin E. Smith, formerly of Fayette- 
ville, Ark., is pastor of the University 
Heights church, San Antonio, Texas, 

Charles H. Dierenfield from St. Paul, 
Minn., to the St. Andrews church, New- 
port Beach, Calif. 

George G. Andrews, Jr., Clarks Sum- 
mit, Pa., is to become pastor of the First 
church, Alpena, Mich. 

Max E, Greenlee from Taft, Calif., to 
the Wilshire Crest church, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

C. Edwin Houk, Philadelphia, Pa., has 
accepted a call to the Glendale, Calif., 
church. 

Dean S. Collins, Pasadena, Calif., sec- 
retary of the American Bible Society’s 
Pacific District since 1957, has been 
named the first regional executive secre- 
tary of the Society’s Los Angeles office 
with responsibility for the western states, 
including Alaska and Hawaii. 

David |. Berger, professor of Bible in 
the University of Dubuque Theological 
Seminary, retired Feb. 1 after nearly 30 
years in a teaching, campus and civic 
ministry. 


DEATHS 

Henry Wade DuBose, 75, president of 
the General Assembly’s Training School, 
Richmond, Va., 1944-54, and widely 
known pastor, died after an illness of 
several months in Sweet Briar, Va., Feb. 
11. His pastorates included: Versailles, 
Ky.; Government Street, Mobile, Ala.; 
First, Danville, Va.; First, Spartanburg, 
S. C.; Highland Park, Dallas, Texas; 
Trinity, Montgomery, Ala. He was long 
a contributing editor of The Christian 
Observer, and moderator of the Synod of 
South Carolina, 1930. 

J. H. M. Boyce, 71, pastor of the Pine- 
crest church, Houston, Texas, died there 
Dec. 31 after an illness of several weeks. 
Mr. Boyce had served in Houston since 
1922, organizing the Gregg Street church, 
the first Negro Boy Scout troop, and 
helping with the beginning of the Negro 
YMCA. 

Mrs. Wilmer S. (Anna McLauchlan) 
Lehman, 85, died Feb. 6 at Duarte, Calif. 
She was the widow of a pioneer medical 
missionary in Cameroun. 

Cayetano Castillo Acevedo, 74, retired, 
San Antonio, Texas, died Jan. 3. 

Mark J. Andrews, Snyder, N. Y., died 
Jan. 6. 

Walter S. Davison, East Hampton, L. L., 
N. Y., died Jan. 19 at 75. He was dean 
emeritus of Auburn Seminary and former 
chairman of the department of practical 
theology at Union Seminary, N. Y. 

William A. Hallock, Rochester, N. Y., 
died Jan, 4. 

James L. Harris, Syracuse, N. Y., died 
Jan. 10. 


c. E. INSTALLATION, UPUSA 

William A. Morrison was formally 
installed recently as general secretary 
of the United Presbyterian, USA, Board 
of Christian Education in Philadelphia. 
Ganse Little, Pasadena, Calif., president 
of the Board, officiated. Many leaders of 
the church participated in the ceremonies, 
CAMPUS SERVICES 

At the recent Religious Emphasis Week 
on the campus of Mary Baldwin College 
(Va.) John H. Leith of the faculty of 


Union Seminary in Virginia was the 
speaker, assisted by Harry E. Smith, 
Chapel Hill, N. C., and William Cashatt 
of Staunton. 

At Westminster College (Mo.) speakerg 
were George E. Sweazey, Webster Groves, 
Mo., and George A. Chauncey Atlanta, Ga, 

Edward LeRoy Long, Jr., Oberlin Col 
lege professor was one of the Religious 
Emphasis Week speakers on the campus 
of the University of Richmond (Va) 
recently. 

William B. Ward, Richmond, Va., led 
REW services recently at Peace College, 
N. C. 


TRAVEL 

James L. Kelso of Pittsburgh-Xenia 
Theological Seminary, and Mrs, Kelso, 
plan to leave March 15 on what will be 
Dr. Kelso’s eleventh archaeological trip te 
the Near East. 
CITIZEN 

Donald F. Campbell of the First church, 
Stamford, Conn., was named recipient of 
the “Citizen’s Award” of the Stamford 
Post #142 of the Jewish War Veterans 
in recognition of distinction in the fields 
of inter-faith harmony, civic affairs, and 
public welfare projects on a community- 
wide basis. 
PREACHING MISSION 

Presbyterians leading in the Kingsport, 
Tenn., Feb. 14-21 preaching mission in 
cluded the following: Mayor H. Roe 
Bartle, Kansas City, Mo.; William A. 
Benfield, Shreveport, La.; Gary W. 
Demarest, Kansas City, Mo.; Louis H, 
Evans, Sr., New York; Donn Moomaw, 
Berkeley, Calif.; John A. Redhead, Jr, 
Greensboro, N. C.; J. Calvin Reid, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Ben Lacy Rose, Richmond, 
Va, 


MOST LISTENED-TO 

In a recent recognition of the services. 
rendered by John A. Redhead, Jr., First 
church, Greensboro, N. C., through his 
radio ministry, Ernest J. Arnold, executive 
secretary of the General Assembly’s Com- 
mittee on Television, Radio and Audio- 
Visuals (TRAV), presented souvenir 
tapes, films and discs from earlier broad- 
casts. In making the presentation he 
said: 

“When one considers that Dr. Redhead 
has participated in more Protestant Hour 
programs than any other single minister 
and that the Protestant Hour is the larg- 
est, continuous, sustaining-time, non-com- 
mercial, religious radio network, it is a 
recognized fact that he has been and 
continues to be the most listened-to 
Presbyterian minister of all time.’ (PN) 
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THE PROTESTANT HOUR 
(Radio) 


presents 
DR. JOHN A. REDHEAD, JR. 
Pastor, First Presbyterian Church 
Greensboro, North Carolina 


Topic for 
Feb. 28 


“Why Should I 
Join the Church?” 


Dr. Redhead 
Write for copies of messages to the radio 
station over which they are heard, or to 
TRAV 
341-B Ponce de Leon Ave., N.E. 
Atlanta 6, Ga. 
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